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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


SIDE OF THE HOUSE AND BARN. 


A New Branch—The Medfield Bird Reservation. 


The Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver street, 
Boston, having come into the possession of the 
summer home of the late Dr. Henry C. and 
Martha B. Angell, of 16 Beacon street, Boston, 
desires to make this estate of as great practical 
use to the town of Medfield and surrounding 
towns as possible. Under the terms of the will 
the estate is to be a Branch of the Animal Rescue 
League, and to be known as the Bartlett-Angell 
Home for Animals. 

Forty acres of this estate are composed of 
woods of more than ordinary beauty, including a 
large number of evergreen trees, high land and 
low land, a spring of pure water, and a running 
brook. Many birds already inhabit this estate. 
A student of birds living in the neighborhood, 
who has frequently walked through the narrow 
trails and penetrated the tangled thickets, says 
that at least one hundred varieties of birds may 
be found there during the year. 

It would certainly be a misfortune to the town 
of Medfield, as well as to the many birds that 
have been finding shelter in this spot year after 
year, to have such beautiful woods cut down for 
timber. In fact, it was the expressed wish of 
Dr. and Mrs. Angell to have this piece of wood- 
land preserved in its natural state .as far as 
possible. | 

It is the desire of the directors of the League, 
after careful consideration, to respect this wish, 


and consulting with Mr. Edward Howe Forbush, 
state ornithologist, and Mr. Frank W. Rane, 
state forester, it has been decided to devote 
these forty acres to.a Bird Reservation or Bird 
Sanctuary, carrying out as nearly as circum- 
stances will allow the plan of the Baron von 
Berlepsch about whose remarkable work for 
birds a most interesting and instructive book 
has been written. In regard to this plan Mr. 
Forbush writes: 

“T hope now that you have land and can 
carry on indefinitely any policy you may desire, 
you may be willing to try the plan of shelter 
woods such as has been so successful in Europe. 
The plan is that of Baron von Berlepsch, who 
has secured wonderful results. I know this 
because a friend of mine has been there and 
inspected all his work, and reported to me on 
results. This plan has never been thoroughly 
tried out in this country, and you have an excel- 
lent opportunity to do it on your place.” 


A Bird Museum. 


The house with its spacious rooms is well 
adapted to the work we wish to do. A large 
front room is to be used as an office and place of 
meeting for club members. Another room will 
be furnished with bird charts, bird pictures and 
a reference library. Books on birds, specimens 
of nests (taken after they have been deserted), 
plans of the most approved bird houses, any- 
thing and everything obtainable that is helpful 
and instructive in work for birds, we hope will 
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BARN IN MEDFIELD. 


be contributed. In time we ought to have a 
museum of interesting pictures, books and 
objects connected with work for birds and other 
animals. 

To carry out such a work in Medfield the 
Animal Rescue League must have the sympathy 
and the co-operation of men and women in that 
town and in neighboring towns. Our plan is to 
form a Bird Club, and a special committee has 
been organized including the following members: 
Mr. P. H. Leahy, chairman; Mrs. Huntington 
Smith, secretary; Rev. A. E. Hyland and Mrs. 
Hyland, Rev. George H. Coffin, Miss Edith Jewell, 
Mr. Harrison H. Child, Mrs. Leahy, Mr. Hunting- 
ton Smith, Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot, Mr. and Mrs. 
L. K. Conant, Mrs. E. J. Keyou, Mrs. De- 
Forest Danielson, Mr. and Mrs. Eliot Hubbard, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Vaughan, Mr. and Mrs. 
_C. M. Loeffler, Dr. H. L. Morse, Miss Gwendolen 
Morse, Mr. and Mrs. George Rice. 

This committee will have meetings from time 
to time to discuss the plans of the work and will 
endeavor to get members to join the Club. 
The membership fees of the Club are one dollar 
for voting members; fifty cents for associate 
members; twenty-five cents for junior members. 

The money derived from membership fees or 
sent as donations for the Bird Reservation will 
be devoted strictly to this special work. <A wire 
fence is needed, and there will be money needed 
in the fall for making winter feeding places, and 
in the early spring for the putting up of bird 
houses, constructing bird baths and_ nesting 
places. Some work must also be done in the 
woods under the direction of the State Forester 


to preserve the trees. There should be shrubs, 
vines and trees set out that are especially 
attractive to birds in the fall and spring. 
This work should appeal to everybody, not only 
in Medfield, but wherever birds are loved and 
valued; for the educational influence of a well 
planned Bird Reservation will spread all over 


. the country. 


A Model Reservation. 


It is the aim of the Animal Rescue League to 
make a model Bird Reservation, and we can do 
this if friends to birds will help us. We believe 
that the residents of Medfield will be grateful 
to us for this decision about the woods, and we 
are hoping that they will show their interest by 
joining the Bird Club, or by becoming members 
of the Animal Rescue League. Those who do 
not wish to join as members should be willing to 
give at least a small donation to help us main- 
tain this new Branch. Residents of Westwood, 
Millis, Franklin, Sherborn, Dover, Walpole, and 
Framingham, all towns that are near enough 
to reap benefit from the work we are starting in 
Medfield, are invited to help. Small contribu- 
tions as well as large will be gratefully received. 
Cheques should be made out to the Animal 
Rescue League, and sent to 51 Carver street, 
Boston. 

The house will not be open at present excepting 
occasionally. Mr. Lewis Dewar, formerly Mrs. 


Angell’s farmer, is caretaker of the place, and 
can be seen at his own house on Spring street, 


FRONT OF THE HOUSE, 
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where there is a driveway leading to the rear 
of the Bartlett-Angell home. Another year an 
entrance by driveway on the front will be made 
available. Visitors who wish to go into the 
woods should apply to Mr. Dewar. Children 
must be accompanied by adults. The Bird Res- 
ervation is not a playground or a public picnic 
ground. Only members of the Bird Club, or of 
the Animal Rescue League, or men and women 
who are interested to know more of the work for 
birds and animals, are invited to visit the place. 

Visitors from Boston can. go by train to Med- 
field Junction, where conveyance can be had to 
take them to the house, or if they prefer electric 
cars they can go to Dedham Village and take 


the car that goes to Franklin every hour, stop- 


ping at Spring street, Medfield. Mr. Dewar’s 
house on Spring street is the third on the right. 
The distance from Boston is eighteen miles, 
from Dedham ten miles. An appointment can 
usually be made by writing or telephoning to 
the Animal Rescue League, so that some mem- 
ber of the Bird Committee can meet visitors. 


A Practical Work. 


The Boston Animal Rescue League has carried 
on for twenty years a practical work for animals. 
It receives and humanely cares for over 40,000 


ONE OF THE THREE Moror Cars. 


dogs, cats and horses every year. It will carry 
on this same work as far as it is needed in 
Medfield, receiving horses needing rest, or as 
pensioners; and taking dogs and puppies, cats 


. Dog Yarps AT CARVER STREET. 


and kittens that are homeless or that families 
wish to get rid of. 

There is a very good barn with three straight 
and four box stalls. <A large carriage shed and 
an outside shed will afford comfortable shelter 
for dogs and cats during the short time they 
will be kept before they are transferred to 
headquarters at 51 Carver street, Boston. 

It must be understood that the League does 
not board dogs or cats, nor can it keep any that 
are brought to the Medfield Branch longer than 
is necessary to transfer those that may be lost, 
or that are suitable for good homes, to the head- 
quarters in Boston, where visitors are coming 
every day from the country and from distant 
states to get dogs and cats for their homes. 
When taking these animals, the applicant is 
carefully questioned, and is obliged to sign an 
agreement calling for humane care and the 
return of the animal if found undesirable or if 
claimed by a former owner. So careful is the 
League management that more people are 
refused animals than are allowed to take them, 
the League believing that death is better for a 
dog or cat than a home where it will not be made 
happy. 

It must be borne in mind that the Animal 
Rescue League was organized for the express 
purpose of establishing a place to which lost, 
deserted, diseased, superfluous animals could be 
carried and where they could be kept a reasonable 
length of time for owners to claim them, or, in 
case of healthy young male animals to find good 
homes. Every sensible humane person who 
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stops to think will see that there is no humanity 
in keeping unwanted or diseased animals alive. 
Our business is to prevent suffering, both actual 
and potential. If everyone who owns a dog or 
cat would realize this responsibility, our work 
would be greatly lessened. 


The Most Humane Method. 


Our method of destroying animals is by means 
of the Automatic Electric Cage, which is now 
being used by over thirty humane societies in 
this country and Canada. This method has 
recently been adopted by the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in England 
and has been installed in Rome, Italy, under the 
direction of Mr. Leonard Hawksley, honorary 
director of the Rome Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. An electric stall for the 
humane disposal of horses has been in use at 
Pine Ridge, Dedham, for a number of years. 
Animals disposed of by the electric method 
are humanely destroyed without any prelimi- 
nary pain, surprise, or fear. All scientific ex- 
perts and humane authorities who have given 
this method careful study have also given it the 
most unqualified approval. 

While the animals are kept at the League 
kennels they are well fed, well sheltered, and 
fresh water is kept in every room and yard. 
That they receive kind treatment may be judged 
by the unwillingness many of the dogs we place 
in homes show when led away from their; quar- 
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VISITING Day. 


PINE RIDGE. 


ters by new owners. Several times dogs have 
escaped and returned to the League of their own 
accord. 


The Free Clinic. 


The League has a free clinic, but does not 
keep animals for treatment. We believe that 
animals when sick should be cared for at home, 
as they cannot understand why, in addition to 
their bodily suffering, they should be carried 
among strangers away from the friends they 
love. Our veterinary doctor gives careful in- 
struction free of charge and provides medicine 
for those who cannot afford to pay for it. He 
sets a broken leg, operates on a diseased eye or 
ear, but the owner takes the animal home. If 
hospital treatment is necessary the owner is 
given the addresses of veterinary hospitals where 
we believe good care will be given. Our doctor 
gave last year advice and treatment for 12,450 
animals. 

The work of the Boston Animal Rescue League 
has received high commendation since its organ- 
ization in 1899. Its rapid growth, the way in 
which its work has widened out, has been a 
source of wonder to those who have not realized 
the great need of an organization that gives its 
greatest efforts to the lessening of the numbers 
of neglected, deserted, ill-treated horses, dogs 
and cats of city and country. The work goes 
on steadily increasing, as we find ourselves able 
to add to our number of agents, and to send our 
motor cars and ambulances greater distances into 
the surrounding districts. 

As long as so many men and women will keep 
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female dogs and cats and allow them to breed, 
and give away kittens and puppies, thereby 
starting an endless chain of misery, so long will 
the work of the Animal Rescue League be needed 
to lessen the numbers of these unfortunate 
victims of man’s thoughtlessness and cruelty. 
Unless we take them they would be left to suffer 
hunger, to breed diseases which they give to 
more valuable animals, and to die slowly of 
starvation and neglect, or oftentimes to be shot at, 
beaten or tortured to death by cruelmenand boys. 


Receiving Stations. 


The Animal Rescue League has five Receiving 
Stations the largest of which is at 19 Lambert 
avenue, Roxbury. It has been in charge of 
Mrs. Moog for ten years, and receives on an 
average 2,300 cats and kittens a year, the cats 
being brought to the station from tenement 
house districts close by. Several school teachers 
in that part of Roxbury have shown a desire to 
co-operate with the League in receiving homeless 
and wretched cats and kittens from the streets 
and back yards, and have so instructed the 
children that many kittens are brought in that 
otherwise would be thrown out on the streets. 
It is observed that wherever a Receiving Station 
is established numbers of cats and kittens are 
brought in by children, who are sent in by older 
people, or often come of their own accord. 
Other Receiving Stations are at the Industrial 
School, 39 North Bennett street, North End; the 
Work Horse Relief Hospital, 109 Northampten 
street, South End; the Neighborhood House, 79 
Moore street, Cambridge; and 51 Marble street, 
Stoneham. 


Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses. 


The Home of Rest for Horses at Pine Ridge, 
Dedham, near the line of cars running from 
Charles River Bridge to Needham, has been and 
is a blessing to cab drivers, pedlers, expressmen, 
and grocers who have tired horses, or horses that 
are lame or convalescent from acute sickness. 
Working men may send their horses at any time, 
winter or summer, for rest, and they are not 
obliged to pay for board unless they feel able to 
do so. The first object is to get the horse that 
needs our care. We are glad of all the money 
we can get, we need it, and can make good use of 
it, but in all our work the comfort and the rescue 
of the animals are made the first consideration, 
and no payment is demanded of those who are 
unable to pay. 
| ;We have a large barn at Pine Ridge containing 
twenty-two stalls, mostly box stalls, a small 
building that contains five stalls for ponies, and 
a deep large shed that can be used in summer as 
a stable. Our horses are given grain twice a 
day; they are kept at night in the barn, which 
is large and well ventilated. There are six 
paddocks and ample shade. There are watering 
troughs in every paddock, one of these troughs 
being an old granite trough purchased by William 
Harris, of Dorchester from the Harding Inn, 
when the old toll gate was given up, at Washing- 
ton Village, South Boston. This was said to be 
the first public watering trough in Boston.— 
Anna Harris Smith. 


Special Information. 


The headquarters of the Animal Rescue League 
at 51 Carver street are very near Park Square. 
Carver street starts on Boylston street opposite 
the Common, and crosses Eliot street to Pleasant 
street. Visitors are welcome every day, except- 
ing Sundays and holidays, from 10.380 a. m. 
until 5 p.m. Animals are received at any time, 
day or night. 

Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses on Pine 
street, Dedham, may be reached by electric cars 
from Boston to Forest Hills, changing to a car 
from Charles River Bridge, connecting with a 
Needham car and getting out at Pine street; 
or by train for Dedham, taking a taxicab from 
the station. Visitors are always welcome. 
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Pine Ridge Cemetery for small animals is at 
the rear of the Home of Rest for Horses, bordering 
on Jenny’s Lane, an old Indian trail, and is a 
very beautiful spot to visit. Arrangements for 
burial of animals should be made through the 
office at 51 Carver street, Boston. 


The Animal Rescue League is a wholly dis- 
tinctive organization, having no corporate or 
legal connection with any other humane society 
in Massachusetts. To carry on its work, it has 
a corps of twenty-eight employees and main- 
tains three motor ambulances, which are con- 
stantly engaged in the work of collecting ani- 
mals. Last year our agents made 19,680 calls 
and collected 27,033 animals. 


The League publishes about thirty stories of 
animals and directions about their care which 
‘are widely distributed, also Our FourrooTeEp 
FRIENDS, a monthly humane magazine, price 
sixty cents a year. 


The Animal Rescue League has no endowment 
fund, but is supported by membership fees, 
donations and bequests. It has now upwards 
of 4,000 members and annual donors. Every 
addition to our funds made by this means en- 
ables us to meet the ever increasing demands 
made upon us. Anyone intending to leave 
anything to the Animal Rescue League by will 
may use the following: 


BRINGING IN Cats. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


To the Animal Rescue League of Boston, 
Massachusetts, I give, devise and bequeath the 
SUD Of od ta cued ns haees a eee ee dollars, and 
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Why the Birds are Decreasing. 


Birds are a great deal like people. There is 
probably no bird, regardless of what its reputa- 
tion for good may be, but that does some harm. 
Most of our best-known insect-destroyers are 
also great lovers of fruit; devouring large quan- 
tities of cherries, strawberries and grapes, I 
think, however, that, all things considered, the 
good done by the feathered folk is sufficient to 
credit them, as a class, as the friend of man. 
Then, if it is a fact that the birds are decreasing, 
it is time for something practical to be done for 
their protection. 

The first thing I desire to set forth is that the 
breeding-places are being destroyed. I have in 
mind a certain territory where hawthorn, red 
thorn, wild plum and crab trees, wild rose-bushes 
and other small, thick bushes grew in profusion 
along the streams, fence-corners and roadside. 
These furnished an ideal nesting-place, and also 
protection, for the Catbird, Brown Thrasher and 
Mocking-bird. Then there were miles of hedge- 
fence, so closely matted that it was almost impos- 
sible for one to locate or reach a nest within the 
thorns. In these places I have found dozens of 
nests in the course of an afternoon stroll. Now 
this land has been steadily advancing in value, 
and as a result, the brush and thickets have been 
cleared away, the hedge-fences uprooted, and 
along the roadside appears the neat wire fence. 
The birds that once found shelter and protection 
for their nest and young have been forced to 
build more in the open, or to leave the neighbor- 
hood for more desirable nesting-place. So, with 
less protection, a greater number of their young 
are being destroyed each year. I go over the 
same ground, and consider myself fortunate 
if I find three or four nests where in previous 
years I have found many, with little effort. 

Around almost every farmhouse there are from 
six to fifteen half-fed cats. Our farmers 
need some advice along the cat line. 

In the territory of which I speak, there are 
only two birds that seem to hold their own: the 
Meadowlark and the English Sparrow. I need 
not go into detail about the latter, but shall give 
a reason as to.why the Larks have, to all appear- 
ances, held their own, and seem to be as numerous 
as ever. Their breeding-places have been in- 
creased. I mean that the timothy and clover 


fields furnish ideal nesting-places for them; for, 
as soon as the young leave the nest, they are well 
protected by the long grass from Hawks and 
any “‘varmints’’ that would prey upon them. 
If one ever attempted to catch a young Lark 
in the tall grass he will readily understand my 
position, when I refer to the hay-fields as protec- 
tion. Then the rapidity with which Quails will 
multiply, when given a closed season, bears out 
the position that any bird that builds in the grass 
is well protected. 

What is the remedy? It must come through 
the states, and from the counties within the 
states. Every county should have a bird park, 
where rose-bushes, buck bushes, plum thickets, 
thorn trees, and all kinds of wild trees, can grow 
in rank profusion. The park will become a sort 
of a recruiting point, as the birds will soon learn 
to nest there; and, if the farmers are instructed 
to encourage the growth of thick shrubs along 
their fence-rows, the birds will scatter out over 
the country. 

Finally, there are only two questions before us: 
Do we need the birds? Are they decreasing? 
If an affirmative answer is given to the above 
questions, I shall add, no expense should be with- 
held for their protection.— Rolla Warren Kemsey 
in Bird Lore. 


An English Skylark at the Boston Zoo. 


if 


An iron cage, about four feet by six, closed at 
the back and sides; a layer of gravel on the bot- 
tom—overhead a gleaming window, through 
which the July sun pours tropic heat—and on the 
gravel, hopping about, picking at bits of dry seed. 
scattered there, a little brown, buff-throated, 
silent bird. 

ts 


Outside, the sweating, close-pressed, vacuous 
crowd of Sunday citizens shuffles along, peers 
from pop-eyes, voices delight: 

“Oh, see the bird! A skylark! Tchuk! 
Tchuk! Where’s your umbrella, Agnes? Stir 
itup. Perhaps ’twill sing!” 

ITE 

Yes, this is the skylark, the bird that Shelley 
hymned—the “blithe spirit” that from the 
sweet, tearful, sun-kissed fields of England wings 
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to the azure, and ‘‘from heaven or near it’”’ pours 
“profuse strains of unpremeditated art.” 
Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire; 


The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 


In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun, 
O’er which clouds are brightening, 
Thou dost float and run; 
Like an unbodied joy, whose race is just begun. 


Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass. 


bVe 
The little brown bird pecks away at the 
gravel, the sun pours fiercely through the glazed 
window and the Sunday crowd sweats and chat- 
ters and shuffles by. 


Teach us, sprite or bird, 
What sweet thoughts are thine: 


What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains? 
What shapes of sky or plain? 
What love of thine own kind? What ignorance of pain? 


Vv. 


Little brown bird, hopping about on the gravel, 
what do you think of humanity and civilization? 
Do you realize that we shut skylarks in cages to 
teach us what freedom means when it is taken 
away?—H. 8. in Boston Transcript. 


Are we Civilized? 


How can we possibly call this a civilized world 
when the gate receipts at the recent brutal man- 
fight amounted to about szx hundred thousand 
dollars! 

How can we boast of civilization when the 
government allows such a cruel, barbarous 
contest, and when the winner in the fight is 
offered $7,000 a week to appear in a theatrical 
show! 

Of this fight the Boston Herald says: “It 
was not an exhibition of skilled boxing between 
two clever men. It was an up-to-date death 
wrangle between two big fellows, one an old man, 
as age is judged in the ring, and the other a 
tough, rough, youngster with the punching 


‘and the oriole and vireo. 


power of a mule’s double kick. It was 
ruthless, senseless, cruel work.” 

Are there not civilized men and women enough 
yet in this country to petition the president and 
have these disgraceful, demoralizing, exhibitions 


forbidden?—A. H. 8. 


* |_BUNGALOW NOTES] 


Pine Rines, Depuam, July 4.—This is a 
typical Fourth for weather. The thermometer 
shows 96° in the shade and there is hardly a 
breath of air stirring. It has been a very quiet 
Fourth so far. I have heard an occasional fire 
cracker down below on the street, and there are 
distant voices on the Charles River. 

The birds seem to enjoy the heat, the cat 
bird particularly. He has been singing very 
sweetly and softly in the trees near the bungalow 
at frequent intervals since early this morning. 
I have heard the robins, too, and song sparrows, 
All these birds have 
nests here at Pine Ridge. The cat birds are 
living quite near the bungalow and give me great 
pleasure with their varied song. One of them is 
singing this minute in a cedar tree just outside 
my window. The Man-of-the-Bungalow says it 
sounds as if he were singing to himself. I think 
he is trying new trills and turns, for he sings a 
few exquisite notes softly, then pauses, then sings 
another short measure and pauses again. 

I suppose the English sparrows have raised 
two broods in the bird house back of my window 
for I saw them with green worms in their bills 
going and coming and heard the chirping of 
young birds in the house, but when the young 
birds came out they were so quiet about it I 
could not tell what day they were launched upon 
the world. I saw and heard one young sparrow 
that appeared to be calling his mother to come 
to him as he sat on a twig of a tree near the bird 
house, but she did not come, and pretty soon he 
flew down in the grass and appeared to be seek- 
ing food for himself. 

Gilbert Grafton in ‘Bird Friends”’ says that 
an English sparrow has been known to raise 
six broods in a season. The pair of English spar- 
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rows who took possession of our blue-bird house 
early in the season are still occupying it—at least 
there is still a pair of these sparrows in the house; 
whether it is the same or another pair I cannot 
- tell. I have heard little sparrows chirping once 
in June and today I hear the same sound when 
the parent birds go to the door with something, 
I do not know what, in their bills. A little while 
ago I saw one of the parent birds fly out of the 
house with a piece of egg shell in her bill, evi- 
dentiy cleaning house, but if there have been 
two or three broods before this I do not notice 
any increase in the number of sparrows around 
the bungalow. 

It is dificult to find writers among the orni- 
thologists who are unprejudiced. No doubt there 
are too many English sparrows. I who feed 
them in winter and who would not destroy one 
of their nests in summer, wish there were not so 
many of them in the country, fearing that they 
do sometimes drive away other birds that I love 
better. But I have seen so many instances of 
their usefulness, particularly in devouring the 
canker worms, that I very much question the 
wisdom of the ornithologist who spreads broad- 
cast such prejudice and dislike of this sparrow 
that boys are regarding it as their legitimate 
prey, and often mistaking the song sparrow and 
tree sparrow for the English sparrow. 

It is generally conceded that mankind has been 
and is the birds’ worst enemy. When men and 
boys are turned loose with guns and sticks and 
stones nothing can stand before them. Men 
have exterminated some species of birds and are 
on the way to exterminate others. The. birds 
killed by English sparrows or by cats are as a 
drop in the bucket compared to the birds de- 
stroyed by mankind every year. 

July 19.—The air seems to be alive this morn- 
ing with the gypsy moth miller. Hundreds of 
them are flying around the trees looking for a 
place to settle down and go to sleep again. Now 
if a flock of the purple grackle would happen 
along they would have a fine feast. We did not 
spray all our trees last Spring and we have had 
the melancholy sight of large oaks completely 
bare of foliage as in Winter time. 

What a struggle it is to live! The food pfof- 
iteers are now adding to the sum of the world’s 
misery. People of moderate means are learning 


to do without all kinds of fruit, and are restricting 
themselves on meat and vegetables. I am told 
by an eve witness that the New England pastures 
are blue with berries, yet in the markets the 
price is prohibitive. We gave up eating oranges, 
grape fruit and apples long ago. Melons look 
tempting, but I price them—and pass them by. 
This is particularly hard for us who are not meat- 
eaters and who need some variety in our diet, 
but in this land of freedom every man has a 
right apparently, to secure everything he can and _ 
hold it, even if his neighbor is starving. The 
newspapers tell us that cold storage houses are 
crammed to the uttermost limit with food that 
ought to be on the market, and that even fruits 
and vegetables have been thrown away to pre- 
vent prices from coming down. 

Is it not strange that there are not honest men 
enough in government positions to put a stop 
to this food profiteering which is actually driving 
poor people to hunger and to bitter rebellion? 

Here again is the need of the Gospel teaching 
‘Do unto others as you would have others do 
unto you,’—and “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.”’ 

Surely this food monopoly is a crime, and 
should be preached against from the pulpit—if 
the pulpit has any power or influence—so that 
every man who is gaining money at the expense 
of his brother’s health and life should be made 
to see his sin and repent before the suffering 
people rise up and have a food riot. 

This is everybody’s business. It is every- 
body’s duty to raise a protest. Whether we in- 
dividually are suffering from these exorbitant . 
prices for food or not (and most of us are) we 
should protest for the sake of the laboring men ~ 
and women whose children are becoming weak 
and anaemic for want of proper food. 

I paid twenty cents yesterday for two small 
bunches of new carrots and twenty-five for half 
a peck of spinach. How can poor families with 
several children live? 

We can go without luxuries, such as oranges 
and grapefruit, melons, blackberries and blue- 
berries, though it is hard, but we cannot support 
life long without the necessaries. 

If our president is too busy to look after the 
fact that people in this country are actually suf- 
fering for food, how about our senators? Let us 
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all try to do our bit fighting against the Powers 
of Evil whatever form they may take. 

This may not belong in Bungalow Notes, but 
any form of suffering casts its shadow over me, 
and when I was told yesterday of a district 
nurse who is finding that the high price of food 
is at the bottom of many of the cases of sickness 
she is called upon to minister to, being the result 
of a low diet, it seems to me that it is time for 
something to be done, and for every person to 
send out a protest against the crime of food 
profiteering. Greed, selfishness and jealousy are 
at the bottom of nine-tenth of the trouble in this 
world. 


We have discovered another robin’s nest in the 
honey-suckle vine on the long arbor and I saw 
the mother robin looking at me over the edge of 
the nest as I paused a moment to glance at it. 
I hope that neither the pusoriels nor the blue jays 
will find it. 


July 23.—There has been a pouring rain all 
the morning, but Mrs. English Sparrow seemed 
to think it was time for her babies to be launched 
upon the world. So she sat on the cedar tree 
near by and called them and one by one they 
flew out of their little round door. They hopped 
on the branches of the cedars, each bird in a 
different direction, and all calling at once in pier- 
cing tones for ‘‘mother.”’ 

The little mother was distracted, and flew 
about wildly, talking and scolding in sparrow 
language. The end I did not see, as I was called 
to start for the city, where I am finishing these 
notes with a conviction that unless there are 
more interesting adventures to record, Bungalow 
Notes might better be given up for the summer. 
—A. H. S. 


Cat Kills 1,033 Rats. 


Lonpon, June 22.—In the seven years just 
ended a cat has killed 1,033 rats at the establish- 
ment of Robey & Co., engineers, at Lincoln. 
The feline was trained, while young, to bring 
her catches to a certain place in the office, where 
a careful record is kept.—From the Philadelphia 
Ledger, June 28, 1919. 


In MEMORIAM. 
My Freddie. August 20, 1918. 
‘““To be remembered is not to die.”’ 


STORIES FOR®OLED 


6 
ae AND YOUNG 


oat 


The Value of Toads. 


Toads are so valuable in gardens that farmers 
and gardeners in France buy them by the dozen 
at public markets, to put in their gardens, and 
our own United States Department of Agricul- 
ture assert that every toad is worth $20 to gar- 
deners and farmers to eat the bugs and worms 
that destroy fruit, etc. Tell this to teachers 
and children and teach them to love and protect 
all such useful, harmless friends of humanity. 
There isalovely story aboutthe great and famous 
Duke of Wellington of England who com- 
manded especial attention and protection for a 
friendly toad in his garden while he was away 
engaged in an important war. All truly great 
and noble men of all times have always loved and 
protected all animals and birds. Let us all 
emulate their splendid example.—M. C. Jordan. 


The Eagle’s Abiding Place. 


It had been years since the old eagle had tried 
to lift a wing. Taken captive while fighting 
hard to defend its nest, away in the heights of 
the mountain, it had been brought down to a 
quiet country home and chained so that it could 
only move about in a narrow cirele. All its 
wants had been supplied. The young people 
had been good and kind to it, and the eagle 
seemed to have lost through the years of con- 
finement most of its oldwild nature. It appeared 
to be content to walk about in its narrow circle, 
and at last it lost much of the stateli- 
ness which had once marked its demeanor. 
Even the fire in its eye grew dim. It seemed no 
longer to think of the sky and its far-off eyrie | 
among the cliffs. For a long time it had not 
been seen to flutter its wings as if for a flight 
heavenward. Those who cared for it thought 
it must have forgotten its old home. 

A change came into the life of the man a 
had so long kept the old eagle a captive. 

So it was deemed best to set the bird at hee 
On the day chosen for this the keeper asked 
some of the neighbors to come and watch the 
actions of the long-imprisoned king of the sky. 
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Then he unfastened the chain which had so long 
been fastened to the eagle’s leg. For a moment 
the great bird kept its place, unconscious of the 
freedom which had come to it. With its head 
still deep sunken in the feathers of its neck, it 
hovered there with half-shut eyes, as if dreaming 
of something very pleasant. 

The keeper touched the eagle gently with his 


hand and tried to urge it to move beyond the 


well-worn limit of its chain. Thus inspired, the 
bird slowly stepped out a little way, but when it 
came to the border of its old circle it stopped, as 
if it still felt the tugging of the chain on its ankle. 
Once the steel fetters had worn the limb; now 
the hurt was deeper—the spirit of the monarch 
of the heavens had been wounded. It could but 
feel the pull of the little chain upon its limbs. 
Round and round the hard-beaten circle it went, 
just as it had done for many a year. A sense of 
pity came over those who stood watching the 
bird in its seeming impotence. Was it indeed 
too helpless to fly? Had it lost its love for the far- 
away mountain peaks? Had captivity 
robbed it of its power to accept freedom, as 
well as its love of the old nesting place? 

Suddenly the bird shook out its long unused 
wings, first one and then the other, stretching 
them far out. A new light came into the eye 
which a moment ago was so dull. Up toward the 
blue it turned its gaze, as if searching for some- 
thing long lost. Crouching low to the earth for 
a moment, the bird lifted itself for flight. But 
captivity had done its work. The eagle 
sank back. Still, the fire did not go from its 
eyes. Again and again it summomed every 
power for the journey skyward. Each time 
there seemed to be more of strength. Higher 
and higher became the flight. Then with a glad 
ery the bird mounted and soared away—up, up, 
up, lost at last beyond the reach of human 
sight !—Edgar L. Vincent. 


Two Cows. 


Everybody wondered why two cows—looking, 
it must be said, very bored—were marching 
through London with the Guards. They had a 
good right to march in the victory procession, 
for they have been an important part of the 
Guards’ Division since 1915, and have gallantly 
brought up the rear in all its engagements. 


They came into the possession of the 2nd 
Battalion Scots Guards after the battle of 
Neuve Chapelle, when the French civilians 
evacuated the sector in front of Laventie, and 
have remained with the battalion ever since. 

They were kept at the transport lines, grazed 
round the roads, and had their rations augmented 
from the cookhouse, with occasional luxuries 
in the way of hay which the horses did not eat. 
Their chief duty was to provide fresh milk for the 
battalion headquarters and company messes— 
fresh milk being a luxury beyond price when a 
battalion is in the line. | 

They were at Loos and at Ypres, on the Somme, 
and at Ypres again. They retired from Cam- 
brai, and advanced at Arras, and finally “hoofed 
it”? to Cologne with the victorious army. They 
have been the subject of inquiry by serious- 
minded officers of Army ‘'Q” staffs, for they 
were technically ‘“‘unauthorised transport,’’ but 
the battalion has always clung to them. 

Betty and Bella are the names of these cows, 
Flemish by birth and Scottish by adoption, 
which were the pride and mascots of the 2nd 
Battalion of the Scots Guards on the Western 
Front, and took part in the Victory March in 
London, March 22. They were secured after 
the first battle of Ypres and have accompanied 
the battalion throughout the war. 

“They are known throughout the Army,” 
said a major to a Daily Express representative 
yesterday, ‘“‘and although they were in the 
fiercest fighting round Cambrai they were not 
wounded. 

‘‘ An officer presented a third cow to the battal- 
ion, which did not live long enough to be chris- 
tened, as it died on the march into Germany, 
but Betty and Bella entered into Cologne in 
triumph, exciting the envy of hungry Germans, 
one of whom offered £50 for them. 

“Of course,’’ added the major, “they were 
shod, but I am afraid their campaigning has 
done them no good, though they give excellent 
milk, as all the officers of the battalion know. ’’— 
Romsey Advertiser. 


If you like this magazine please subscribe 
and help our work of humane education. 
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LEAGUENEWS ae 


AND NOTES 


During the month of July the League received 
and humanely cared for 5,493 cats; 386 dogs; 33 
birds. At Pine Ridge 22 horses were taken for 
vacations. Some of these have maderemarkable 
improvement. Two of them the owners decided 
to give up. 

Our agents made 2,561 calls and brought in 
4,832 animals; 91 dogs and 40 cats were placed 
in homes. : 


CHESTNUT Hitt, May 27, 1919. 

The little kitten, Billy, which we took from 
you April 11 seems to be thriving happily in his 
new home. He is now the jolly companion of 
his little master, Stephen Hopkins, as well as the 
playfellow of the dog Bobby, with whom he has 
learned to live on the most amicable terms. 
Billy has not yet given evidence of ratting 
ability, but his prowess in catching moth millers, 
flies and otheraerial creatures would indicate that 
no lack of courage need be expected if undesir- 
able rodents infest this establishment. We are 
delighted with the little creature.—R. G. H. 


Matrapan, Mass., July 8, 1919. 

Your card of the Ist received and contents 
noted. Would have answered before, but was 
away at the time. The little dog 1733 that I 
got from the League is perfectly all right. He 
has the care of a child and we think the world of 
him. He hasn’t shown any signs of sickness 
since I had him. He has a nice yard to play in 
so he doesn’t run in the streets with other dogs. 
He can come in the house any time when he 
wants to, in fact, he has the run of the house. 
I am very careful as to his feed. On extremely 
hot days he has bread and milk entirely,—other 
times, he has a little cooked meat and bread 
and lots of gravy. Heis perfectly well and smart, 
but if he should show any signs of sickness I will 
be more than glad to bring him in for treatment. 
-—Thanking you very kindly, I am, Respectfully 
yours, F. E. R. 


Hamiuton, Mass., July 9. 
In reply to your card of July Ist, IJ am glad to 
say that the collie dog 2021 which I took from 


the Animal Rescue League May 22 has been 
thoroughly satisfactory in every way. He is per- 
fectly well, thoroughly good-natured and is the 
constant companion and playmate of my four 
children. Since we came to the country one of 
his chief delights is to play hide-and-seek with 
the children, and when they have hidden behind 
trees and bushes he will rush about until he finds 
them. He has learned to shake hands and sit up, 
and is so intelligent that he will soon have a 
repertory of tricks.—Very sincerely, J. J. T. 


The Animal Rescue League holds its Annual 
Fair Monday and Tuesday, December 8 and 9, 
at Hotel Vendome. The proceeds of this Fair 
are devoted to the general work of the League. 
Contributions are welcome at any time. 
Members of the Animal Rescue League Sewing 
Circle are reminded that we would be glad to 
send materials for useful and fancy articles to 
anyone who will help us in this way. 


INTERVALE, MAINE, June 3, 1919. 

Replying to your inquiry relative to dog 1551 
which I received from your institution April 24, 
he has given satisfaction beyond our expecta- 
tions. There are some faults that I had to 
break him of such as barking at persons and 
teams passing in the road, but as he is very 
intelligent and easy to teach a couple of lght 
whippings taught him. He is an excellent 
watch dog and I really never saw a dog with 
such an affectionate disposition. When I am 
obliged to leave home for the day he will follow 
me to the car then return to the front yard and 
await my return. We also have two kittens 
and at first he was very jealous of them, but now 
he is their constant companion and woe be unto 
anyone or anything that would harm the kittens. 
He is very contented and plays about the farm 
all day. We were speaking only today about 
how different he is now from when he arrived, 
and I guess there are many dogs in the city that 
would like to change homes with him. He is 
very healthy and has taken on considerable 
weight. If any symptoms of disease should 
arise I will be glad to accept your offer of advice 
from your veterinarian.—H. W. L. 
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Active and Alert When Fed On 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


All Food—No Waste. Ask the man 
with the valuable dog —He Knows 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Our Fourfooted Friends 


Have You Tried 


SPRATTS 
FIBO? 


The most appetiz- 
ing granulated dog 
food on the market. 
Owners of Peking- 
ese, Toys and shy 
)) feeders will find 
that this food, asa 
change of diet, has 
no equal. 


Write for samples and send 2c stamp for catalogue 


“DOG CULTURE” 


SPRATT’S PATENT (America) Ltd. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass., July 3, 1919. 

In reply to your inquiry about dog 1651, I 
would say that he is here and apparently happy. 
We are becoming quite fond of him and he causes 
no trouble. He must have been trained to 
announce every arrival, for he barks every time 
he hears the knob of the front door turn, or hears 
steps approaching from the direction of the 
driveway. At first he rather overdid it in this 
line, but it was a good trait, so we find no fault 
even if he acted as if he would eat up every one 
who entered including myself. He was so 
thorough at first that he sometimes barked Just 
the same when the sound of the door was being 
caused by a person’s departure.—Yours truly, 
We PR: 


Tur Manor 1n Meprietp, June 2, 1919. 

The kitten which I took from the League is 
growing and promises to be a splendid cat. You 
ask if he is a ‘‘ratter’’ well, as he is hardly larger 
than one himself, I can’t tell, but he is very 


much on the alert, so expect he will develop into 
one.—B. S. F. 


Newton, Mass., May 27, 1919. 

The cat I took from the League is most satis- 
factory. He appreciates the large back yard 
here, with its soft thick grass and many fruit 
trees, and his good food. He is decidedly 
heavier than when he came and now as I write 
is taking one of his frequent naps on the soft 
couch in my room. We think a great deal of 
Billy. He spends all of his evenings in the 
family sitting room (usually in my lap) and trots 
contentedly down stairs to his good bed when I 
send him down at 9 o’clock. There are no rats 
for him to catch but he brought a tiny mole in 
one day from the yard and laid it at my feet.— 
K. P. W. 


Puittips Brooks ScHoou, May 27, 1919. 

Replying to your inquiry about a kitten you 
were kind enough to let me have a few weeks ago, 
I can say that he seems to be a success. I doubt 
if he has caught a rat as yet, as he is hardly old 
enough to understand that this is the proper 
way for cats to show their appreciation of a good 
home. However, the rats have disappeared 
and I suppose I must give him credit for doing 
his share in scaring them away.—J. A. T. 
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The 


tion of Animals. 


Commended by the highest authorities. 


For full particulars address 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
Boston, Mass. 


51 Carver Street 


Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the 
Humane, Painless and Sanitary Destruc- 


Now used by nearly 
thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


OUR NEW PIN 


Every member of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attract- 
ive new pins. They will 
be sent by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on 
application to this office. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Individual care. New large runs. 
Established ten years. 


Mrs. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 


DALE STREET - - DEDHAM, MASS. 
Telephone Dedham 352-W 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege 
of burial in individual lots is from $12 up, according to 
location. 


Cremation 


The League now hasacrematory where small animals can 
be cremated. ‘The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. 

Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made 
at the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 
Carver St., Boston. Tel. Beach 244. 


Sixtieth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. City and Out of Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment 


PERSIAN KITTENS A SPECIALTY 


LEXINGTON CATTERY 


Board for Cats and Small Dogs with Home 
Care and Petting 


MISS M. E. PLUMER 


377 Massachusetts Avenue - - LEXINGTON 
Tel. 564 'W, Lexington, Mass. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


FREE CLINIC 
for 


ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: 
11 A. M. to 6P. M. Daily 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Telephone 
Beach 244 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 
OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Volumes 12 and 13 


We have now on hand a number of bound volumes of 
Our Fourfooted Friends which we will sell at $1.50 each, 
about the actual cost of paper and binding. On mail orders 
add 12 cents for postage. 

Those interested in humane education will find these 
bound volumes of great value. 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
51 Carver Street, BOSTON 
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The Animal Rescue League 


Organized February 9, 1899 . Incorporated March 13, 1899 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any other humane society in Massachusetts. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 


for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 


RoxBuRY ; ; : ? > . 19 LamBertT AVE. 


Nortu Enp . A : . 39 NortH BENNET STREET 

SoutH ENnp . ‘ E . 109 NorTHAMPTON STREET 

CAMBRIDGE . é ‘ : : . 79 Moore STREET 

STONEHAM. ‘ ; 5 A 51 MarsBLE STREET 
Population of cities and towns served . : : 4 } : . 1,000,000 
Animals received in 1918 : : ; é ; F ; : : 36,218 
Animals brought in by visitors _ : : : ‘ : : 8,622 
Copies of humane literature distributed . : : : ; . : 49,077 
Visitors received : : : : 5 ' : : ‘ ; : 35,000 


THREE MOTOR COL- 

LECTING VANS AND are at work every week day collecting animals. 
‘TWELVE AGENTS 

Number of calls made in 1918 . : : : yom a 5 j 19,680 
Number of animals collected... : : : : : ; > 27,033 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 18 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 


DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN 


Number of animals treated. ; ; : : ; 4 : ; : ey LORY 20 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1918 : ; : ; : 12,050 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1918 ; ; : ; 400 
Number of horses humanely killed, 1918 : : : : : : : ; 526 
Number of horses given vacations : F i : ; ; : : : 37 


_PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 
OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 
A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham 


For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, The Animal Rescue League depends wholly on 
membership fees, gifts and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been able 
to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


The Animal Rescue League ..... . . . . 51 Carver St., Boston 


